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at Wheeling, June nth, and the members before pro¬ 
ceeding to business joined in an oath of supreme alle¬ 
giance to the United States. On June 13th a bill of 
rights was adopted, repudiating all allegiance to the 
Confederate States, to which Virginia was now united 
by ordinance ratified by popular vote; the offices of gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, etc., were declared vacant, a provisional 
government was provided for, all officers were required 
to take the oath of national allegiance, and on the 19th 
a declaration of independence from Virginia was unani¬ 
mously adopted. The main argument in justification of 
this declaration, was that under the bill of rights the 
legislature had no right to call a convention to alter the 
constitution and the relations of the commonwealth, with¬ 
out the previously expressed consent of the majority, and 
that therefore usurpation had occurred which would 
inevitably lead to military despotism. 

During the session of this convention, Governor Letcher 
issued a proclamation June 14th, to the people of north¬ 
western Virginia, pointing out that the sovereign people 
of Virginia by a majority of nearly 100,000 votes, had 
exercised the right claimed by the fathers, to institute a 
new government, and had united the commonwealth 
with the Confederate States. He declared that the 
people had all had an opportunity to vote. “You, as 
well as the rest of the State, have cast your vote fairly, 
and the majority is against you. It is the duty of good 
citizens to yield to the will of the State.” He quoted 
the bill of rights, “that the people have a right to uni¬ 
form government; and therefore that no government 
separate from and independent of the government of 
Virginia ought to be erected or established within the 
limits thereof/’ and therefore, he said, “the majority 
have a right to govern.” “But notwithstanding, this 
right, thus exercised, has been regarded by the people of 
all sections of the United States as undoubted and sacred, 
yet the government at Washington now utterly denies 
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it, and by the exercise of despotic power, is endeavoring* 
to coerce onr people to abject submission to their author¬ 
ity. Virginia has asserted her independence. She will 
maintain it at every hazard. * * He also pointed out that 
the new constitution had removed the previous inequality 
of taxation between the east and west, and he closed an 
eloquent appeal for unity in the commonwealth by the 
words: “The troops are posted at Huttonsville. Come 
with your own good weapons and meet them as brothers . 99 

On June 20th, the convention at Wheeling elected a 
provisional governor, Francis H. Pierpont, other State 
officers and an executive council of five. The convention 
purported to represent the whole State of Virginia, and 
Pierpont declared that it was not the object of the con¬ 
vention to set up any new government in the State, other 
than the one under which they had always lived. A 
legislature was elected, which met at Wheeling, July 2d, 
and was called the leg of the restored govern¬ 

ment of Virginia. This body elected two senators for 
Virginia, who took the seats in the United States Senate 
vacated by Mason and Hunter. By authority of the 
legislature, $27,000 in specie deposited in the Exchange 
bank at Weston was seized and taken to Wheeling. 
A resolution favoring the division of the State of Vir¬ 
ginia was at first voted down in the Senate. The propo¬ 
sition to form a new State, to bear the name of Ka¬ 
nawha, was, however, already very strong, and a conven¬ 
tion was called to carry out this plan. Attorney-General 
Bates, of Lincoln’s cabinet, in a letter to a member of 
the convention, strongly opposed it, declaring that “the 
formation of a new State out of western Virginia is an 
original, independent act of revolution. Any attempt to 
cany it out involves a plain breach of both the constitu¬ 
tions, of Virginia and of the nation. ” He contended that 
the plan under which the Unionist Virginians should act, 
should be one purporting to preserve the old State gov¬ 
ernment, “claiming to be the very State which has been 
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in part overthrown by the successful rebellion. . . . The 
Senate admitted your senators, not as representing a new 
and nameless State, now for the first time heard of in 
our history, but as representing ‘the good old common¬ 
wealth/ ” The constitutional convention met at Wheel¬ 
ing, November 26, 1861, and, influenced more by the suc¬ 
cess of the United States army than by the grave objec¬ 
tions urged by Bates, framed a new constitution, which 
was ratified May 3, 1862, by the “qualified voters” of 
forty-eight of the old Virginia counties. Berkeley and 
Jefferson counties were subsequently added. The mount¬ 
ain counties of Morgan, Hampshire, Hardy, Pendleton, 
Pocahontas, Greenbrier, Monroe, Mercer and McDowell 
(including the present counties of Mineral, Grant and 
Summers), did not participate in the initial movement, 
but were included in the formation of the new State. 
At the election of May 3d, Pierpont also was elected “gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia,” to fill the “unexpired” term of Gov¬ 
ernor Letcher, and he continued to administer the affairs 
of the Trans-Alleghany until the new State was estab¬ 
lished, when he removed his “seat of government” to 
Alexandria, 







CHAPTER II. 


McClelland invasion—the affair at philippi— 

RICH MOUNTAIN AND LAUREL HILL-DEATH OF 
GARNETT — OPERATIONS ABOUT ROMNEY — FED¬ 
ERAL OCCUPATION OF THE KANAWHA VALLEY- 
FIGHT AT SCARY CREEK—LORING AT CHEAT MOUNT¬ 
AIN. 


O N May 24th, Colonel Porterfield, who, with about 
100 men, had been holding the town of Fetterman, 
fell back to Grafton, and sent Col. J. M. Heck, 
who had joined him two days before, to Richmond, to 
report the condition of the little force, half armed and 
altogether undisciplined, which was attempting to hold 
the important post of Grafton, the junction of the roads 
connecting Washington with Parkersburg and Wheeling 
and thence with the V tes. In response to this 

appeal General Lee could only say that he would furnish 
some arms at Staunton, Va., and give Heck authority to 
recruit a regiment in the valley and mountain counties on 
the road to Grafton. Meanwhile, Colonel Porterfield had 
received advices of the concentration of Federal troops 
on the Ohio river, at Marietta and Bellaire and on Wheel¬ 
ing island, with the intention of invading the State; and 
he thereupon caused the destruction of the railroad 
bridges at Farmington and Mannington, northwest of 
Grafton, and one on the Parkersburg line. 

Almost simultaneously Gen. George B. McClellan, in 
command of the Federal department of Ohio, issued a 
proclamation to the people of western Virginia, declar¬ 
ing that “armed traitors” “are destroying the property 
of citizens of your State and ruining your magnificent 
railways,” that the general government had heretofore 
carefully abstained from invading the State, or posting 
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troops on the border, pending the election, bnt now 
“cannot close its ears to the demand you have made for 
assistance. I have ordered troops to cross the river. 
They come as your friends and brothers—as enemies only 
to the armed rebels that are preying upon you.” He 
pledged a religious respect for property rights, and not 
only non-interference with slaves, but an “iron hand to 
crush” any servile insurrection. On the same date he 
ordered Col. B. F. Kelley, commanding the First Virginia 
infantry (U. S.) at Wheeling, to move toward Fairmount, 
supported by the Sixteenth Ohio from Bellaire, while the 
Fourteenth and Eighteenth Ohio, and a battery, were sent 
toward Grafton from Parkersburg. The troops from the 
northwest promptly repaired the bridges en route and 
occupied Grafton May 30th, the force from Parkersburg 
meeting with greater difficulties which delayed it 

Before this invasion by three or four thousand well- 
armed men, Colonel Porterfield with his little command 
moved south on the T; river to Philippi, carrying 
with him the State arms and stores. Before taking this 
step, which abandoned the Baltimore & Ohio railroad to 
the invading forces, he had appealed in vain for assist¬ 
ance from General Johnston at Harper’s Ferry. Though 
bodies of volunteer infantry and cavalry formed by patri¬ 
otic West Virginians joined him, he was compelled to 
dismiss some of them for want of arms. It was his 
intention to gather at Philippi a force with which he 
could advance upon the railroad and destroy its value to 
the enemy, but he was not able to get together more than 
600 effective infantry and 175 cavalry, which, though 
armed, were but poorly supplied with ammunition and 
the necessary accouterments. In the meantime the Fed- 
©rals at Grafton had been reinforced by Indiana troops, 
and General Morris, of Indiana, had assumed command. 
He sanctioned a movement against Philippi devised by 
Colonel Kelley, and put under the latter’s command. To 
insure a complete surprise of the Confederates at Philippi, 
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the attacking party was divided. Twenty-one companies 
under immediate command of Colonel Kelley started out 
by rail ostensibly toward Harper’s Ferry, and after pro¬ 
ceeding 6 miles disembarked and took the wagon road 
for Philippi, and nineteen companies and a battery were 
sent forward on the west side of the river from Webster. 
These forty companies marched through the night in a 
heavy rain that had quieted Colonel Porterfield’s fears of 
such an attack, and reaching the Confederate camp at 
very nearly the same time, at daybreak, June 3d, surprised 
the pickets, opened fire with artillery, and charged with 
the intention of capturing the entire command. Such a 
result should certainly have followed, under the condi¬ 
tions of surprise and great disproportion of numbers. 
Nevertheless the raw and undisciplined troops, both 
officers and men, conducted themselves with such cour¬ 
age and coolness that they caused the enemy about as 
much loss as fell upon themselves, and the whole com¬ 
mand, after leaving the tows, was restored to the good 
order which characterized a considerable part of it from 
the first firing. About six Virginians were killed and 
several wounded, but the wounded were not abandoned. 
On the Federal side the main loss was the severe wound¬ 
ing of Colonel Kelley, as he was leading his men in a 
charge. He was reported mortally wounded, but he 
survived to receive promotion to brigadier-general and to 
figure prominently in the war history of the State. 
Porterfield’s command then retreated further down the 
river and through the mountain gap to Beverly, behind 
the mountain line of Rich mountain and Laurel hill, 
where more sanguinary contests were soon to occur. 

At Beverly Colonel Porterfield reported his misfortune 
to General Lee, also giving an account of the depreda¬ 
tions of the Federal troops and the “state of revolution” 
which existed in the section in the hands of the enemy. 
General Lee responded in a kindly letter, giving the 
welcome information that Gen. Robert S. Garnett had 
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been assigned to command in that region and would soon 
reach the scene of action with such forces as were avail¬ 
able in Virginia to aid the loyal western Virginians in 
their unequal struggle. 

Colonel Heck, whose mission to Richmond has been 
mentioned, was on the way early in June with a battery 
of four pieces from Shenandoah county, Captain Moor¬ 
man’s cavalry company, and three companies of Virginia 

infantry, and Governor Letcher had called out the militia 
from the counties of Pendleton, Highland, Bath, Poca¬ 
hontas, Randolph and Barbour. The response to this 
call seems to have been patriotic and abundant, but Col¬ 
onel Heck decided to send the major part home to tend 
the crops, taking but 300 men from Highland, Bath and 
Pendleton. General Garnett reached Huttonsville, where 
Porterfield had then collected about twenty-four com¬ 
panies of West Virginians. From these were organized 
two regiments, the Twenty-fifth Virginia infantry, under 
Colonel Heck, and the Thirty-first, under Col. William 
L. Jackson, former lieutenant-governor of the State. 
With Jackson’s regiment, Schumacher’s battery, Ander¬ 
son’s half battery, and a company of cavalry, General 
Garnett occupied the pass on the Philippi road at the 
south end of Laurel hill, while Colonel Heck, in command 
of his regiment, a half battery and a company of cavalry, 
was stationed before the Buckhannon pass over Rich 
mountain, a few miles west of Beverly. A forced night 
march was made June 15th to seize these positions in ad¬ 
vance of the enemy, who was reported to be advancing. 
For nearly three weeks these troops were undisturbed, 
meanwhile being reinforced by the Twentieth Virginia 
under Col. John Pegram, Col. J. N. Ramsey’s First 
Georgia, and Col. J. V. Fulkerson’s Thirty-seventh Vir¬ 
ginia. Reconnoissances were made, and in one of these, 
Lieut Robert McChesney, of Rockbridge county, was 
killed by a Federal ambush in Tucker county, June 29th, 
while fighting gallantly. 

WVi | 
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While the Virginians were thus preparing to defend 
the Cheat river line, McClellan, having entered Virginia 
in person, was promising the Washington authorities, as 
early as June 23d, an attack which should turn the Con¬ 
federate position. He had issued proclamations and called 
for abundant reinforcements; had stationed eleven com¬ 
panies on the railroad at Cheat river bridge, a regiment 
at Grafton, another at Clarksburg, another at Weston, 
six companies at Parkersburg, six companies at Wirt 
Court House, had four companies out against a Confed¬ 
erate reconnoissance, had ordered four regiments into the 
Kanawha valley, and besides all this, “of his active army 
fifty-one companies and one battery" were at Philippi, 
under General Morris, “amusing the enemy,” while Mc¬ 
Clellan had with him at Buckhannon six entire regiments 
of infantry, six detached companies, two batteries and two 
companies of cavalry, and more than two regiments ex¬ 
pected. He repeated on July 5th his promise to advance, 
adding that he expected to “repeat the movement of 
Cerro Gordo," and on July 6th he positively promised that 
his advance guard would move the next day. Official 
figures of the numerical strength of his army are lacking, 
but the statement just made from his reports sufficiently 
indicates its overwhelming character as compared with 
the troops waiting on the hills under command of 
Garnett 

General Garnett, a soldier of twenty years* experience 
in the United States army, had no false confidence in the 

strength of his position, and gave the government at 
Richmond no reason to expect anything but disaster if 
he should be attacked by the enemy in force. He did 
not greatly fear such an attack, as he believed Mc¬ 
Clellan had possession of as much of western Virginia as 
was desired. In this vein General Garnett wrote, and 
General Lee, in response, expressed his belief that Mc¬ 
Clellan would attack and endeavor to penetrate Virginia 
as far as Staunton, a project that Garnett’s object should 
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be to "prevent, if possible, and to restrict his limits 
within the narrowest range, which, though outnumbered, 
it is hoped by skill and boldness you will accomplish.” 
The Forty-fourth Virginia, CoL William C. Scott com¬ 
manding, was already approaching Beverly from Rich¬ 
mond, followed by the Second Georgia, CoL Edward 
Johnson, and a North Carolina regiment under CoL 
Stephen Lee. To further relieve Garnett, General Lee 
on July nth ordered Wise to move from Charleston upon 
Parkersburg. But reinforcements and diversion were 
alike too late. The blow had already fallen. 

The entire Confederate force on July 8th consisted of 
3,381 men at Laurel hill, 859 at Rich mountain, and 375 
at Beverly. The position at Rich mountain, on a spur 
near its western base, called Camp Garnett, was fortified 
with a breastwork of logs covered with an abatis 
of slashed timber along its front, and the position on 
the Philippi road at Laurel mountain was similarly 
strengthened. 

On July 6th the Confederate picket was driven in from 
Middle Fork bridge between Buckhannon and Rich 
mountain, and that position was occupied by McCook’s 
brigade, while Morris advanced from Philippi to within 
a mile and a half of Garnett’s position. On the 9th Mc¬ 
Clellan's three brigades encamped at Roaring Rim flats, 
in sight of the Confederate camp at Rich mountain, and on 
that day and next made reconnoissances in force. There 
were now about 1,300 Confederates at Camp Garnett 
under command of CoL John Pegram, afterward distin¬ 
guished as a brigadier-general. He, as well as General 
Garnett, underestimated the Federal strength, and he 
even contemplated a night attack upon the 10,000 troops 
confronting him. But perceiving signs of a flank attack, 
he posted pickets on the top of the mountain about two 
miles to the rear, and early on the morning of the nth 
he learned that six regiments of infantry, under General 
Rosecrans, were already on their way to seize a position 
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on the summit of the mountain commanding his fortifica¬ 
tions. To meet this he could only send reinforcements 
to the mountain picket, making in all about 300 men and 
one gun, under Capt. Julius A. DeLagnel, while he asked 
Garnett to order Colonel Scott’s Forty-fourth regiment 
in the valley to hold the road in advance of Beverly. 
About 11 o’clock in the forenoon of the nth, Rosecrans 
attacked Captain DeLagnel at Hart’s house, on the 
mountain, in overwhelming numbers. The intrepid 
300 fought with desperate courage, repulsing two 
attacks, and keeping up the fight for three hours, during 
which about one-third of their number were killed or 
wounded. Pegram, upon hearing the firing, had hurried 
to the scene and ordered up the remainder of his regi¬ 
ment, but becoming convinced that his situation was too 
desperate to warrant an attack, he sent this body under 
Maj. Nat Tyler to effect a junction with either General 
Garnett or Colonel Scott, while he returned to the camp, 
where Colonel Heck with a few hundred men and two 
guns had been all day confronting McClellan. The 
latter had passed the day, in sound of the musketry on 
the mountain, cutting roads and mounting artillery to 
assault a force which he outnumbered ten to one. 
Heck’s command, as soon as Pegram arrived, about 
midnight, under his orders, spiked their guns and re¬ 
treated up the mountain, along which they made their 
way slowly next day toward General Garnett’s camp at 
Laurel hill. The men under Tyler traversed the pathless 
mountain to Beverly, overtook the Forty-fourth at Hut- 
tonsville, and retreated to Monterey. 

Meanwhile, when Morris advanced toward Laurel hill 
there had been brisk skirmishing with Garnett’s pickets, 
and on the 8th an attempt of the enemy to drive the Con¬ 
federates from an advanced position at Belington was 
repulsed. But at midnight following the nth, being 
informed of the success of Rosecrans at Hart’s farm, 
Garnett evacuated Laurel hill. He was falsely informed 
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that the Federate had advanced to Beverly, and conse¬ 
quently crossed Tygart valley and over Cheat mountain 
into the Cheat river valley, down which he was pursued 
northward by the Federal brigade under General Morris. 
On the morning of July 13th skirmishing began between 
his rear guard and the Federal advance, and when Car- 
rick’s ford was reached, the rear guard, the Twenty-third 
regiment, under Colonel Taliaferro, supported by artil¬ 
lery, took position on the high bank as soon as it had 
crossed, while the enemy brought up infantry and artillery 
on the opposite bank, and for some time a spirited fire 
was kept up across the stream, in which Taliaferro lost 28 
killed and wounded, the enemy’s loss being much greater. 
The Confederates opened the fight with cheers for Presi¬ 
dent Davis, and twice drove back the enemy from the ford, 
but finally, having exhausted their ammunition, with¬ 
drew in good order to the next ford, about a half mile to 
the rear. On the further side of this ford the gallant 
Garnett, having posted the main command 4 miles further 
back, was waiting for the rear guard, and when it had 
crossed placed a few sharpshooters as skirmishers behind 
some drift-wood on the bank, while the regiment was 
sent on to a position he had selected. The enemy’s 
advance was close upon him, and soon perceiving that he 
was about to be flanked, he sent orders to Taliaferro to 
retreat rapidly to the rear. Under the fire of the enemy 
now, he ordered his skirmishers to fall back, and at that 
moment was killed by a rifle ball, one of the sharpshoot¬ 
ers at the same time falling dead at his side. His riderless 
horse, dashing to the rear, carried the sad news of the 
general’s death. Thus fell, sharing the post of greatest 
danger in a disastrous retreat which he could not avoid, 
the first distinguished martyr of the Confederacy. His 
command, greatly depleted by the fatigues of the rapid 
march over the mountain paths, rendered still more 
difficult by the heavy rain, continued northward under 
the command of Colonel Ramsey, marching all the fol- 
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lowing night to a point near West Union, when they 
crossed the Maryland line to Red House and thence 
moved southward, the next day, to Greenland, Hardy 
county, finally reaching Monterey after seven days’ ardu¬ 
ous marching. 

Colonel Pegram’s command, which we left in the 
course of their march of 17 miles along the summit 
of the mountain to join Garnett, on the night of the 

12th made an attempt to cross the valley eastward, but 
his reconnoissance was fired upon and he was advised 
that the enemy held Leadsville, in the rear of Garnett’s 
former position. Both commander and troops were 
exhausted and starving, and it was decided after return¬ 
ing to the foot of the mountain range to surrender. 
Accordingly at midnight a proposition to that effect was 
sent to General McClellan, then at Beverly, and on the 
next day, July 13th, the first formal capitulation of the 
great war took place, 28 ffi and 525 men becoming 
prisoners of war. They were well treated, and in a few 
days all were released on parole save Colonel Pegram. 

Thus ended in disaster the first completed campaign of 
the Confederate war. There were many instances of 
remarkable heroism and valor. In the main the troops 
fought with coolness and tenacity in the face of fearful 
odds, and maintained their organizations wonderfully well 
during exhausting and rapid movements over the most 
impassable country that can well be imagined. Their 
marches were made through dense thickets of laurel, over 
precipitous mountains, across raging streams, and along 
paths impracticable for ordinary military operations. 
Yet the conduct of the Confederates under these circum¬ 
stances, and particularly their stubborn fighting at Hart’s 
house and Carrick’s ford would suffice to convince a care¬ 
ful observer that the same sort of soldiers, given chances 
somewhat even, would yet win a victory glorious enough 
to lift the cloud of gloom which settled upon the South 
after this unfortunate campaign. Such a prophet would 
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have found himself speedily justified, for ten days later 
came Manassas. 

Previous to the active operations which we have de¬ 
scribed, the Federal commanders had sent out various 
parties to break up meetings of citizens supposed to be 
in the interests of Virginia, or for the formation of mil¬ 
itary commands. Col. Lew Wallace, of Indiana, sta¬ 
tioned at Cumberland, Md., engaged in such an enter¬ 
prise June 13th. 

The people of Hampshire county were loyal to the 
Southern cause. This county was on the border line, and 
suffered untold troubles and horrors during the war then 
beginning. It would take volumes to contain all that 
was done and suffered for the Southland by the men and 
the women and the children of this county during the 
following four years. When the convention at Richmond 
passed the ordinance of secession, a meeting of citizens 
of Romney, the county seat, was held on the 27th of April 
and patriotic resolutions were passed, calling upon the 
people to prepare for the worst, and a committee of safety 
was appointed to look out for the public good. The 
county prepared for war, meetings were held, men 
enlisted, money was subscribed to equip volunteers 
and pay the men, and the county court appropriated 
$10,000 to be expended under the supervision of a com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose. 

Hearing of this and that some Virginia militia were 
drilling at Romney, Colonel Wallace made a descent 
upon that place, June 13th, with 500 Indianians, and 
reported that he put to rout not only all the military 
but the inhabitants of the town, including women and 
children, and captured among others “Maj. Isaac Van- 
dever, a gentleman who, from accounts, has been very 
active in exciting rebellion, organizing troops, and im¬ 
pressing loyal citizens.” No town in the South, except 
perhaps Winchester, 40 miles away, had a record sur¬ 
passing that of the town of Romney, in regard to the 
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changing of its occupancy by the armies of each side. 
It is well established that, beginning with Wallace’s raid, 
at least fifty-six times during the war it passed into the 
control of the Federal army. 

After the evacuation of Harper’s Ferry, June 16, 1861, 
when the army of the Shenandoah retired toward Win¬ 
chester, Thomas J. Jackson, then ranking as colonel, was 
stationed near Martinsburg, and after making some 
demonstrations against the Federal advance, did good 
work in destroying transportation cars and locomotives 
on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

The Thirteenth Virginia and Third Tennessee regi¬ 
ments, under the command of A. P. Hill, were marched 
from Harper’s Ferry, by way of Winchester, to Romney, 
a distance of about 75 miles. The Union troops had 
retired. Upon reaching Romney it was ascertained that 
a company of Federal infantry, with two field pieces, 
was guarding the bridge over the north branch of the 
Potomac on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, some 18 miles 
northwest from Romney. Colonel Hill detached Company 
I, of the Thirteenth, and a company of Tennesseeans and 
sent them to capture the bridge referred to. About 
sunrise on June 19th, an attack was made, the Federal 
soldiers driven from the bridge and the two pieces of artil¬ 
lery captured and carried off. This little fight was quick 
and sharp, ending in one of the first victories of the war. 

Jackson, having advanced to Darkesville, at Falling 
Waters, encountered the Federals who had crossed the 
Potomac to attack him, and although fighting in retreat 
with one regiment of infantry and his cavalry, punished 
his adversary by the loss of 49 prisoners and several 
killed, while in his own command there were 12 wounded 
and 13 killed and captured. Jackson was made briga¬ 
dier-general a few days previous to this fight. 

On June 26, 1861, Richard Ashby, a brother of the 
celebrated Gen. Turner Ashby, lost his life in a skirmish 
in Hampshire county. The two Ashbys were in charge 
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of a body of Virginia cavalry, scouting toward Cumber¬ 
land, Md., when Richard was mortally wounded by a 
bayonet thrust His body lies beside that of his brother 
Turner in the Confederate cemetery at Winchester, Va. 

On July ai, 1861, a Federal force under Colonel 
Kain entered Romney. In the same month Colonel 
Cummins with some Confederate troops retook it 

The loyal Virginians in other parts of the State were 
active in expeditions to repress hostile organization. 
One of these was made by Capt A. G. Jenkins, after¬ 
ward famous as a cavalry general, in the latter part of 
June. He advanced from Charleston to Point Pleasant 
with a mounted party, and secured the persons of several 
prominent Union men. Colonel Norton, of the First 
Ohio, at Gallipolis, crossed the river with ioo men and 
made a vain attempt to overtake Jenkins, after which he 
“scoured the country and took 30 prominent secessionists 
prisoners.” These gent* a, who were carried to 
Camp Chase, Ohio, were the first to arrive from the 
South at that noted prison camp. They reached Camp 
Chase July 5th, but were released a few days later. The 
names of these loyal Virginians were R. B. Hackney, 
A. B. Dorst, A. Roseberry, H. J. Fisher, R. Knupp, 
Jacob C. Kline, Frank Ransom, J. N. McMullen, J. W. 
Echard, David Long, G. D. Slaughter, A. E. Eastman, 
J. F. Dintz, Robert Mitchell, S. Hargiss, E. J. Ransom, 
T. B. Kline, Alexander McCausland, O. H. P. Sebrill, 
James Johnson, W. O. Roseberry, Benjamin Franklin 
and James Clark. 

On June 6th the Confederate war department, being 
advised of the contemplated occupation of the Kanawha 
valley by the United States troops, and fearing for the 
safety of the Tennessee & Virginia railroad, issued orders 
designed to protect that region. Ex-Gov. Henry A. 
Wise, having been commissioned brigadier-general, was 
ordered to move from Richmond with the force placed 
at his disposal to the valley of the Kanawha, and Gen. 
wv» 1 
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John B. Floyd, an old United States officer, was spe¬ 
cially charged with the protection of the railroad. Wise 
was instructed to rally the people of western Virginia, 
and rely upon the people of that section not only for sup¬ 
plies but for arms. In case the enemy should largely 
outnumber the forces he could gather and equip, with 
such resources, he was to fall back to the mountain passes^ 
The Confederate government then had more formidable 
attacks to oppose. Patterson advancing from Mary¬ 
land was threatening Johnston’s army in the Shenandoah 
valley, McDowell before Washington was advancing 
upon Manassas, and a large force was needed for the 
defense of Norfolk and the James river. When John¬ 
ston was writing that he must retreat from Harper’s 
Ferry, having but forty rounds of ammunition, the gov¬ 
ernment was forced to rely upon the ability of the West 
Virginians to defend themselves, and that failing, upon 
the mountains as a line of defense. Wise left Col. J. L. 
Davis at Richmond for the organization of Wise’s legion 
from Virginia and North Carolina volunteers, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Lewisburg and thence to Charleston. 

As early as April 29th Lieut -Col. John McCausland had 
been authorized to muster into the State service as many 
as ten volunteer companies, and direct the military 
operations of that part of the State. He was told that 
two companies in Kanawha county, Captain Patton’s 
“Kanawha Rifles,” Capt. T. B. Swann’s company and 
two in Putnam, Captain Beckett’s and Capt. W. E. 
Fife’s (Buffalo Guards), would doubtless offer their 
services, and that 500 muskets of the old pattern would 
be sent and four field pieces. On May 3d a com¬ 
mission as colonel was sent to C. Q. Tompkins, of 
Charleston, and he was directed to take command of the 
troops raised in the valley. The latter officer sent Colo¬ 
nel McCausland to Richmond, May 30th, to confer with 
Governor Letcher on the situation. It was difficult to 
procure reliable soldiers in large numbers, with perhaps 
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the preponderance of sentiment favoring the Federal 
cause. By this time McCausland and Tompkins had gath¬ 
ered but 340 men at Kanawha Court House, and when all 
the companies promised had been formed, the aggre¬ 
gate would hardly exceed 1,000. But with a stout heart 
Tompkins at once issued from Charleston a proclamation 
counter to that of McClellan: 

Men of Virginia! Men of Kanawha! To Arms! 

The enemy has invaded your soil and threatens to 
overrun your country under the pretext of protection. 
You cannot serve two masters. You have not the right 
to repudiate allegiance to your own State. Be not 
seduced by his sophistry or intimidated by his threats. 
Rise and strike for your firesides and altars. Repel the 
aggressors and preserve your honor and your rights. 
Rally in every neighborhood with or without arms. 
Organize and unite with the sons of the soil to defend it 
Report yourselves without delay to those nearest to you 
in military position. Come to the aid of your fathers, 
brothers and comrades in arms at this place, who are here 
for the protection of your mothers, wives and sisters. 
Let every man who would uphold his rights turn out with 
such arms as he may get and drive the invader back. 

Out of the troops gathered at Charleston, McCausland 
subsequently organized the Thirty-sixth Virginia infantry 
regiment, which he commanded until promoted brigadier- 
general, and Tompkins formed the Twenty-second, led 
by Col. George S. Patton, until he fell at Winchester, 
and afterward by Colonel Barbee. By July 8th, General 
Wise, who had reached Charleston and assumed command, 
had a force of 2,600 men, consisting of the First and Sec¬ 
ond Kanawha regiments, the Kanawha battalion, seven 
independent companies of infantry, and three companies 
of mounted rangers. Reinforcements from his legion 
soon arrived, so that a few days later he had about 4,000 
men, with ten small pieces of artillery. 

In the meantime Ohio troops had been massed at Gal- 
lipolis and Point Pleasant, and Gen. J. D. Cox, an officer 
afterward distinguished at South Mountain and Franklin, 
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was assigned to the command. July nth he began his 
movement up the Kanawha river, by boat, with advance 
guards marching along the river roads, while another 
column moved up the Guyandotte and another advanced 
overland from Ravenswood. In anticipation of this 
advance General Wise arranged to meet the enemy west 
of Charleston, posting 900 men at Coal and 1,600 at 
Two Mile and Elk, with outposts at Ripley and Barbours- 
ville; while 1,000 men were scattered in the rear from 
Gauley bridge past Summersville to Birch river, toward 
Rich mountain. He could not safely make the Parkers¬ 
burg diversion suggested by Garnett and Lee. Instead 
he asked that Garnett reinforce the Kanawha army, at 
the very time that the latter general was engaged in his 
fatal retreat. 

On the 16th, Colonel Clarkson, with Brock’s and Beck- 
et’s troops of horse, had a brisk skirmish with the enemy 
near Ripley, and another fight occurred at Barboursville 
with the right of Cox’s army. 

Wise wrote at this juncture that the difficulties of his 
situation were great, and that “this army here has grown 
by neglect at Richmond. It has been literally created 
by Colonel Tompkins, at first beginning with Patton’s 
company alone, since assisted by my legion, which I 
have created between this and Richmond.” 

Cox united his three columns at the mouth of the 
Pocotaligo, and on the afternoon of the 17th sent Colonel 
Lowe, with the Twelfth Ohio and two companies of the 
Twenty-first, to make a landing at Scary creek, where 
Colonel Patton with about 800 men held a position which 
commanded the river. Patton had been ordered by Wise 
to retreat to Bunker Hill, but he gallantly turned back of 
his own accord and met the enemy’s advance. The 
enemy was better armed, and after a half hour's fighting 
a portion of Patton's command fell back. He rallied his 
men, however, and returning instantly to action was 
fifteen minutes later wounded and disabled. Capts. 
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Albert G. Jenkins, Bailey, Swann and Sweeney stood 
their ground, also Col. F. Anderson, whose two companies 
on the left had not yet come into action. Now there was 
a rally by the Confederates and they were gaining the 
advantage, when a cannon ball from the enemy struck 
one of Patton’s 6-pounder guns, disabling it and killing 
Lieutenant Welch and fatally wounding a private. The 
other gun withdrew, and for a time the Virginians were 
disordered. But A. G. Jenkins came to the rescue and 
a rally followed in which Colonel Anderson and his men 
joined, with Bailey, Swann and Sweeney, and reinforce¬ 
ments from Captain Coons on Coal mountain, and the 
enemy were driven back and forced to recross the river. 
General Wise, whose report is followed in this account 
of the fight, reported the capture of Federal Colonels 
Norton, Woodruff and DeVilliers, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neff, Captains Austin and Ward, and some io to 20 pri¬ 
vates, and about 30 of the enemy killed. His loss was 
1 killed and 2 wounded. Colonel McCausland with 800 
men followed this up with an attack on Cox’s position on 
the north side of the river, and drove back the enemy to 
the shelter of their guns on the Pocotaligo. 

This fight of July 17th was a very creditable affair for 
the Virginians and did much to restore confidence that 
had Sagged under the influence of continued “surprises” 
and retreats. It was the first victory for the Confederate 
States in an open fight, Big Bethel being rather a repulse 
by artillery from behind breastworks. McClellan, though 
he called it “something between a victory and a defeat,” 
took it seriously to heart, and adjured the government, 
“In Heaven’s name give me some general officers who 
understand their profession.” “Unless I command 
every picket and lead every column I cannot be sure of 
success,” he added, strangely oblivious to the fact that 
his success thus far had been entirely due to the energy 
of Rosecrans as a column leader. 

General Wise, though jubilant over his victory, realized 
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the difficulty of his position, and on the 19th sent Maj. 
C. B. Duffield to Richmond with official reports and a 
letter, in which he complained bitterly of hostile feel¬ 
ing of the inhabitants of the valley, and of the diffi¬ 
culty of defending a position threatened by over 
3,000 Federals at the Pocotaligo, 1,500 from Ripley to 
Sissonville, and forces from the north by Summersville. 
He had an engineer, "Colonel Adler, a Hungarian, a 
man of consummate ability, science and bravery,” aided 
by Prof. Thomas I. L. Snead, of William and Mary, and 
Lieut. J. B. Harvie. “We are throwing up breastworks 
and defenses at every pass and mean never to be taken,” 
he added. 

But on the 24th the fears of General Wise regarding 
the weakness of his position were justified. Cox, by a 
circuitous advance among the hills, came upon the Con¬ 
federate rear at Elk or Tyler mountain, and as soon as 
the outposts were driven in Wise was compelled to re¬ 
treat up the river. The enemy brought up artillery to 
the bluff and nearly succeeded in cutting off 700 of 
Colonel Tompkins’ command at Coal. They escaped but 
were compelled to bum the steamer on which they were 
about to start up the river, when the artillery fire was 
opened upon them. The retreat was made in creditable 
order, and on the 27 th Wise and his army passed through 
Gauley, destroying the bridges behind them, because 
there was a great deficiency of transportation and the 
men, worn out with marching and countermarching, 
lacking shoes and clothing and without tents, were 
obliged to move slowly. He reached Lewisburg August 
1st, and reported the enemy following in three columns 
from Fayetteville, Gauley and Summersville. 

The Confederate forces were now practically expelled 
from transmontane Virginia. Wise lay in the Green¬ 
brier valley, and the remnant of the forces that were 
with Garnett was at Monterey, beyond the limits of 
what is now West Virginia. Among the volunteers who 
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joined Wise at this time were about 300 from Boone and 
Logan counties, who mainly entered the Third regiment, 
Wise legion, later known as the Sixtieth regiment, and 
commanded by Col. B. H. Jones. 

Cox held Gauley, and began fortifications, with an 
advance guard skirmishing toward Sewell mountain, and 
a regiment guarding his river communications; while 
Rosecrans, now the Federal commander of the depart¬ 
ment, fortified the Cheat mountain pass before Huttons- 
ville, and the mountain pass between Huttonsville and 
Huntersville. These were advanced posts. His main 
line was marked by a chain of posts, with a regiment or 
two at each, at Bulltown, Suttonville and Summersville, 
between Weston and Gauley. 

While the events we have described were taking place, 
an army was forming at Monterey for the purpose of 
retrieving the Confederate disasters. Previous to Gar¬ 
nett’s defeat there had been assembled near Staunton 
5,000 or 6,000 troops for his reinforcement, under the 
command of Gen. Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia. It 
will be remembered that the Forty-fourth Virginia was 
at Monterey during the battle of Rich Mountain. It took 
a position directed by General Garnett, which happened to 
be one where no service could be rendered. Col. Edward 
Johnson’s Twelfth Georgia, following, made a forced 
march to occupy Cheat mountain, but met Colonel Scott 
returning, was advised of Garnett’s retreat and fell back 
to Jackson’s main body. The entire command then 
retired to Monterey, where, with about 3,500 men, Jack- 
son prepared to combat the expected advance of McClel¬ 
lan by Huntersville and Warm Springs to cut the railroad 
near Staunton. This, however, was not attempted by the 
Federals. It was deemed too dangerous an enterprise, 
and McClellan being transferred to Washington, took 
with him many of his troops, leaving adequate garrisons 
at the posts established. 

On July 20th Brig.-Gen. William W. Loring, a veteran 
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of the Mexican war, commander of the department of 

Oregon during the gold excitement, and experienced in 
mountain warfare, was assigned to the command of the 
Northwestern army. He was advised by General Lee 
that, in addition 'to the forces he would find at Monterey 
under Jackson, Brigadier-General Floyd, with the brigade 
he had organized in southwest Virginia, had been directed 
to move to Covington, Brigadier-General Wise toward 
the same point, and CoL Angus McDonald with his cav¬ 
alry legion from the south branch of the Potomac to 
Staunton. On the 21st, the day of victory at Manassas, 
three Tennessee regiments, reaching Staunton, were 
put under General Loring’s orders. 

Loring reached Monterey July 24th, accompanied by an 
efficient staff, including Col. Carter L. Stevenson, adju¬ 
tant-general, and Maj. A. L. Long, chief of artillery, and 
flushed with the assurance of success which pervaded the 
Confederate States immediately after the splendid tri¬ 
umph at Manassas. Jackson had found it unadvisable to 
attempt a direct attack upon the Federal fortifications at 
Cheat Mountain pass, a narrow gap approachable only by 
the Parkersburg turnpike, and fitted for effective defense. 
Col. Edward Johnson, with Anderson’s battery, was sta¬ 
tioned at Alleghany Mountain pass, supported by Rust’s 
Arkansas and Baldwin’s Virginia regiments; Colonel 
Lee’s North Carolina regiment was advanced to Elk 
Mountain pass, supporting the Bath cavalry at Big Spring. 
Captain Marye’s battery was sent forward to Colonel Lee, 
and 250 Pocahontas militia being mustered in, 80 of them 
were put on duty as scouts and guides. With Johnson at 
Monterey were Fulkerson’s and Scott’s Virginia regi¬ 
ments, Ramsey’s First Georgia, Major Jackson’s cavalry 
and Shumaker’s battery. General Loring determined 
to flank the Federal position by way of the Valley mount¬ 
ain. He ordered Jackson’s command over into the 
Greenbrier valley and made preparations for an advance 
from Huntersville. At the latter point were Maney’s, 
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Hatton's and Savage's Tennessee regiments, Campbell's 
Virginia regiment (Forty-eighth), Colonel Munford's 
battalion, Maj. W. H. F. Lee's cavalry squadron, and 
Marye's and Stanley's batteries. Colonel Gilham was at 
Valley Mountain pass with his own and another regiment, 
and Burks' Virginia and a Georgia regiment were en route 
from Staunton. Loring’s force on the Huntersville line 
was in all about 8,500 effective men. But the prompt 
advance which was contemplated in the orders of General 
Lee, was delayed for the establishment of a depot of sup¬ 
plies and the formation of a wagon train. 

When General Wise had first been ordered to the Ka¬ 
nawha valley, he had been advised that whenever it be¬ 
came necessary for him to be joined by Gen. John B. 
Floyd, the latter should have command of the joint forces. 
The time for this junction had now arrived and trouble 
immediately resulted. Floyd, also an ex-govemor of 
Virginia, as well as ex-secretary of war of the United 
States, had been telegraphed to at Abingdon, May 14th, 
by President Davis, asking him if he could raise a “bri¬ 
gade of your mountain riflemen with their own tried 
weapons." Floyd immediately responded that he could 
and would, and he was commissioned brigadier-general 
soon afterward. At Abingdon and Wytheville and 
Dublin Depot he took measures to protect the railroad 
communications of Richmond with Tennessee, until, 
under the orders of July, he moved to Covington and 
thence to the vicinity of Wise's troops at White Sulphur 
Springs. ' General Wise immediately objected to passing 
under the command of General Floyd, and an embarrass¬ 
ing situation followed, which in a large measure pre¬ 
vented effective work in the Kanawha valley. 


WVi • 







CHAPTER m. 


OPERATIONS UNDER GEN. R. E. LEE—FLOYD AND WISE 
IN THE KANAWHA VALLEY—BATTLE OF CARNIFIX 
FERRY —LEE’S CHEAT MOUNTAIN CAMPAIGN — 
SEWELL MOUNTAIN-CAMP BARTOW—CAMP ALLS- 
GHANY— FLOYD’S COTTON HILL CAMPAIGN. 


A FTER the danger of invasion from the northeast 
had been relieved by the victory at Manassas, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee gave his attention personally 
to the direction of affairs in the Trans- Alleghany depart¬ 
ment. He arrived at Huntersville in the latter part of 
July, and assumed chief command. The circumstances 
were somewhat embarrassing to Lee. Throughout his 
entire career as a soldier he manifested confidence in his 
subordinates, wisely no doubt, taking upon himself blame 
when misfortune came, and treating with indulgence 
those manifestations of human nature that do not become 
subordinate generals, but often impair their usefulness. 

He now had an army of two wings; the right under 
Loring, who had outranked Lee in the old army, and 
the left nominally under Floyd, but actually divided with¬ 
out prospect of effective co-operation. Establishing him¬ 
self near the headquarters of General Loring, he main¬ 
tained constant communication with Floyd and Wise. 

To add to the difficulties of the situation, the weather 
heightened the disadvantages of the rugged country. 
For weeks it rained daily in torrents, and the roads be¬ 
came hardly passable. The army was provisioned with 
the greatest difficulty, and the troops, deprived of proper 
food and shelter, suffered a terrible scourge of measles 
and fever. 

In preparation for active operations, Gen. Alfred Beck- 
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ley and Gen. A. A. Chapman, commanding militia bri¬ 
gades in western Virginia, were ordered to collect as 
much of their forces as possible. 

On the roth, Colonel Davis, occupying the advanced 
post at Meadow Bluff, reported the enemy in his front, 
and Floyd advanced to that place, “peremptorily’ ’ ordering 
Wise to follow on the 14th, to which Wise responded that 
he would execute the order “as early as possible, and as 
forces and means of transportation are available.” He 
did not have half enough wagons, his horses were with¬ 
out shoes, and his command was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. But he sent forward such men as he believed 
available, about 3,000, and a few days later occupied Big 
Sewell mountain. At this juncture, in response to the 
request of General Wise, General Lee detached from the 
latter’s command Tompkins’ and McCausland’s Twenty- 
second and Thirty-sixth regiments, and restricted the 
immediate command of General Wise to his legion. 

General Wise advanced with skirmishing to Dogwood 
gap, while Floyd occupied Summersville, one of the 
posts on Rosecrans’ line, where he could make a flank 
attack either on Cox at Gauley or Rosecrans to the north, 
and he asked for reinforcements from Richmond. Gen¬ 
eral Cox, with about three regiments, had succeeded in 
impressing his antagonists with an exaggerated idea of 
his strength, while he was preparing to stand a siege. 
At Camifix Ferry was stationed the only reinforcement 
near him, an Ohio regiment under Colonel Tyler. 

On the 20th of August, Lieutenant-Colonel Croghan, 
in advance of Wise, had two skirmishes on the turnpike, 
one near Hawk’s Nest, in which each side lost a few 
killed and wounded. The little army was then greatly 
afflicted with measles, to such an extent that the Forty- 
sixth Virginia reported but one-third of the command 
effective. On the 25th, Colonel Jenkins’ cavalry was 
defeated at Hawk’s Nest near Piggot’s mill by an infan¬ 
try ambuscade, with a loss of 8 or 10 wounded. Wise, 
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previous to this, had marched to the Gauley river near 
Summersville to aid Floyd, but had been returned to 
Dogwood gap. On the 26th Floyd achieved a brilliant 
success. Raising a flatboat which Tyler had sunk, he 
crossed the Gauley river at Carnifix Ferry and surprised 
Tyler’s regiment at breakfast near Cross Lanes. Floyd 
reported that between 45 and 50 of the enemy were killed 
and wounded, and over 100 prisoners and some stores were 
taken. The receipt of news of this disaster caused Rose* 
crans at once to make arrangements to advance toward 
Gauley. Floyd was now in a position to attack Gauley 
from the rear while Wise advanced, but unfortunately a 
strong movement was not made. Floyd being informed 
that Cox was abandoning Gauley and marching upon 
him, ordered Wise to hasten to his reinforcement, which 
he did, only to be informed en route that it had been 
ascertained that he would not be needed. Returning to 
Dogwood he advanced on September 2d, against the 
strong position of the Federals at Hawk’s Nest, attack¬ 
ing in front while Colonel Anderson attempted to gain 
the rear of the little mountain which the enemy occupied, 
covering the turnpike which circled about its base toward 
Gauley. Parts of three companies, Summers’, Ryan’s 
and Janes’, were sent across Big creek and up the hill, 
driving the enemy gallantly, until the Confederates 
gained the summit. Meanwhile a howitzer was set to 
playing on the hill, which speedily cleared the enemy 
from the side next Wise; but the enemy being reinforced, 
and commanding the road with a rifled cannon and 
Anderson not completing his roundabout march soon 
enough, Wise abandoned his project of turning the hill, 
and took a position covering Miller’s ferry and Liken’s 
mill. General Beckley’s militia had driven the enemy 
from Cotton hill on the south side of the river, and was 
joined there by General Chapman’s militia, whence a few 
cannon balls were thrown into the Federal camp at 
Gauley. During this period, the troops under Wise and 
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the militia sonth of the river kept up a continual skir¬ 
mishing, and the Federals, annoyed by the hostility of 
the volunteers, sent an expedition to Boone Court House, 
which, according to General Cox, routed a militia encamp¬ 
ment and left 35 dead upon the field. 

Floyd remained inactive at Camifix Ferry, fearing an 
attack from Rosecrans, and waiting for reinforcements 
for a flank attack upon Gauley. On the 9th, becoming 
alarmed by news of the approach of Rosecrans, he asked 
Wise to send troops to his assistance, stating that he had 
but 1,600 men to oppose the six regiments of Rosecrans. 
Wise returned Tompkins’ regiment, but declined to send 
more for fear of losing his position. At the same time 
he wrote to General Lee, asking to be separated from 
Floyd's command. In this letter, Wise estimated the 
Confederate forces at 1,200 infantry, 250 artillery and 350 
cavalry in his legion, Tompkins’ regiment 400, Floyd’s 
immediate command 1,200, McCausland’s regiment 400, 
Chapman's and Beckley's militia, 2,000. Repeated orders 
from Floyd for reinforcements followed, the last one 
written in the midst of battle. 

Failing to obtain assistance, General Floyd constructed 
intrenchments on the elevations before Carnifix Ferry at 
the junction of Meadow river and the Gauley, and was 
there attacked at 3 p. m., September 10th, by General 
Rosecrans, who had under his command nine regiments, 
eight of which participated in the battle. The odds were 
at the least estimate three to one. The Federal brigade 
which made the first attack was commanded by Gen. 
H. W. Benham, the same officer who, as a captain, was in 
charge of the vigorous pursuit of General Garnett to 
Carrick’s ford. His command suffered heavily from an 
effective fire of musketry and artillery, which greeted its 
first appearance before the works. Colonel Lytle, com¬ 
manding the Tenth Ohio in this brigade, was among the 
wounded and gained promotion by his gallantry. Colo¬ 
nel Lowe, of the Twelfth Ohio, was killed at the head of 
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his regiment A series of charges were made upon the 
works as the various regiments came up, but were gal¬ 
lantly repulsed. The Federal batteries joined in the 
attack, replied to with equal spirit from the Confederate 
guns. The battle raged without intermission four hours, 
until night put an end to the fighting. Both infantry 
and artillery of Wise’s command behaved with great 
coolness and intrepidity, and General Floyd specially 
mentioned the excellent performance of Guy’s battery, 
for the first time under fire. The Federate were repulsed 
in five separate assaults, and finally withdrew from the 
front of tiie works, intending to renew the attack in the 
morning. But Floyd, having observed that the Federate 
had gained during the fight a position from which his 
line could be enfiladed, determined to abandon his haz¬ 
ardous position during the night, which he accomplished 
in safety without the loss of a gun. He had great diffi¬ 
culty in getting his guns down from the cliffs in the 
darkness over a wretched road, but he made the move¬ 
ment without molestation, and gained a position on the 
opposite shore where he could command the ferry, a 
smooth bit of water in the otherwise impassable mountain 
torrent Once over, the bridge and ferryboat were 
destroyed. The Confederate loss in this action was but 
ao wounded, Floyd himself receiving a slight wound in 
the arm, while the Federal loss was 17 killed and 141 
wounded. Floyd had abandoned his position, but held 
one stronger, and still commanded the road by which 
Rosecrans would march to attack Wise, and with very 
little loss had inflicted severe punishment upon the 
enemy. He should have been captured to give Rose¬ 
crans title to claim of a victory. 

Floyd considered the battle of Carnifix Ferry decisive 
so far as the troops with him and Wise were concerned. 
He reported that he could have beaten the enemy if 
Wise had come up when ordered, and the North Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia regiments could have arrived before the 
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close of the second day’s conflict, but that now the 
project of opening the Kanawha valley could only be 
attained by an advance upon the enemy along the south 
bank of the Kanawha. He estimated the Confederate 
forces at hand as 4,200 and the enemy at 12,000. The 
secretary of war responded, conveying the congratula¬ 
tions of the President and himself “on this brilliant 
affair, in which the good conduct and steady valor of 
your whole command were so conspicuously displayed,” 
and promising reinforcements. General Floyd soon 
abandoned the Gauley river, and moved to a junction 
with Wise near Dogwood gap. 

Cox advanced on the 12th and the Confederates retired 
to Sewell mountain, occupying first the crest of the ridge 
and later a more defensible position about a mile and a 
half in the rear, which appears to have been selected by 
Wise. Here the latter established “Camp Defiance,” 
and in the spirit of that title the advance of Cox 

and Rosecrans, and disregarded the orders of Floyd to 
fall back to Meadow Bluff, a point 16 miles west of 
Lewisburg, in a fertile country, at the union of the only 
good roads to the Gauley and the New ferries. Mean¬ 
while there was some skirmishing going on with the Fed¬ 
eral advance, and CoL Lucius Davis, commanding the 
First regiment of Wise’s legion, operated on the south 
side of the New river, capturing over 40 prisoners. 

Up to this time. General Lee had not visited the forces 
in the Kanawha valley, and had left the conduct of opera¬ 
tions entirely to General Floyd, and we will now turn to 
that even more rugged and difficult field in which the 
department commander was endeavoring to dislodge the 
enemy. The Federal force before Huttonsville was under 
the immediate command of Brig.-Gen. Joseph J. Rey¬ 
nolds, who with about 5,000 men lay at Elkwater, about 
10 miles below Huttonsville in the Tygart valley, on the 
Huntersville road, while three regiments under Colonel 
Kimball held the impregnable pass of Cheat mountain, 
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through which the main road from Huttonsville east¬ 
ward, the Parkersburg turnpike, led in a narrow defile. 
The two posts were about seven miles apart by bridle 
path through the hills. 

The army of the Northwest, now well organized, and 
under the immediate command of General Loring, con¬ 
sisted of the brigades of S. R. Anderson, D. S. Donelson, 
William Gilham, H. R. Jackson, and W. B. Taliaferro, 
and unassigned commands, amounting nominally to 
11,700 men, including about 300 each in the cavalry and 
artillery arms. 

One portion of the army, the “Monterey division,” 
under Gen. H. R. Jackson, was encamped at “Camp 
Bartow,” near where the Parkersburg pike crosses the 
Greenbrier river, and included Jackson’s Georgia bri¬ 
gade, Rust’s Arkansas regiment, Taliaferro’s brigade 
(Twenty-third, Thirty-first, Thirty-seventh and Forty- 
fourth regiments), Hansbrough and Reger’s battalions, 
two batteries of artillery, and a few companies of cavalry, 
in all about 2,500 effective men. 

The other wing of the army, under General Loring, in 
camp at Valley mountain, included the brigades of Don¬ 
elson, Anderson and Gilham (Twenty-first and Forty- 
second Virginia and Irish battalion in the latter), Colonel 
Burk's command and Major Lee’s cavalry. About 3,500 
men in this division were effective. 

General Lee went to the front early in August, accom¬ 
panied by his aides, Col. John A. Washington and Capt 
Walter H. Taylor, and Maj. W. H. F. Lee’s cavalry bat¬ 
talion. He entered personally upon the work of recon- 
noissance, a work in which he had contributed brilliantly 
to the success of General Scott’s army in Mexico, and 
hardly a day passed when he was not climbing over rocks 
and crags, to get a view of the Federal position. One 
day, Captain Preston, adjutant of the Forty-eighth Vir¬ 
ginia (the incident is recorded by Gen. A. L. Long), his 
regiment being on picket, saw three men on a peak about 
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a half mile in advance, and believing them to be Yankees, 
got permission to steal up with two men and capture them. 
After a tedious climb over the rocks and through the 
mountain thickets, he suddenly burst upon the unsus¬ 
pecting trio, and to his amazement found that one of 
them was General Lee. 

About the middle of August, rain set in and continued 
for several weeks, making the narrow mountain roads 
impassable, while the troops unaccustomed to exposure 
fell easy victims to typhoid fever, measles and homesick¬ 
ness. These afflictions rendered nearly one-third the 
army unavailable if the rain had ceased. During this 
trying period, General Lee maintained his cheerfulness 
and busied himself in the exertions to find a practicable 
route leading to the rear of Cheat Mountain pass, the key 
to the northwest. Colonel Rust, of the Third Arkan¬ 
sas, finally reported a possible path, and on September 
9th, General Lee issued tor a general advance of 

the army of the Northwest. There was a skirmish at 
Marshall's store on the 9th with an infantry reconnois- 
sance of the enemy, in which several were wounded on 
each side, and on the nth a Federal outpost at Point 
Mountain pike, after a brisk skirmish in which they lost 
5 killed and wounded, narrowly escaped capture. 
These were incidents preliminary to the battle which was 
planned. The attack was to be made early on September 
12 th. From Camp Bartow, Colonel Rust was to gain the 
rear of the Federal position at Cheat Mountain pass, with 
1,500 men, and attack early in the morning; General 
Anderson, with two Tennessee regiments, was to get 
between Elkwater and the gap, and support Rust, while 
General Jackson was to make a demonstration in front. 
The pass being carried, the whole Confederate force there 
under Jackson was to sweep down upon the rear of Rey¬ 
nolds at Elkwater, with the co-operation of General Don- 
elson with two regiments, who was to have gained a 
flanking position. Meanwhile, Burk and Major Lee 
WYi6 
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would move to the west flank of Reynolds, and the rest 
of the forces would advance by the main road up the 
valley to attack Reynolds in front The plan was good, 
but the signal for the general m6l£e was to be Rust’s 
attack, and unfortunately that never occurred. Jackson 
moved up the mountain from the east, and gained the 
first summit, driving in the picket under Captain Junod, 
who, with one private, was killed. Anderson promptly 
in position, drove back a Federal company, and re¬ 
pulsed the attack of another body of Federal reinforce¬ 
ments, with some loss on each side, and cut the telegraph 
between the two Federal camps, but decided not to make 
the attack upon Reynolds until the prearranged signal 
had been given. On the following day, Reynolds sent 
several regiments against Anderson, reopening his com¬ 
munications, and checked the advance of Loring’s recon- 
noissance from the south. On the 14th, there was a 
renewal of the Confederate advance, but without result, 
and on the 15th, an attack upon Cheat mountain was 
repulsed. But there was no hope entertained of success 
by General Lee after th<. >f the 12th. The loss on 

each side was slight, that of the Federals being reported 
at 9 killed, 2 missing and 60 prisoners. But among the 
Confederates great sorrow was felt for the untimely 
death of Colonel Washington, who fell pierced by three 
balls while making a reconnoissance with Major Lee, 
whose horse was killed at the same time. 

This movement failed to divert Rosecrans from his ad¬ 
vance up the Kanawha valley, and General Lee continued 
to receive from Wise alarming news of the enemy’s 
advance on Sewell mountain, and from Floyd reports that 
Wise would not fall back. He repaired promptly to the 
Kanawha valley, reaching Floyd’s camp September 21st, 
and at once wrote to Wise, using these words: “I beg, 
therefore, if not too late, that the troops be united, and 
that we conquer or die together. ” To this, the indomita¬ 
ble Wise responded that he would join Floyd there or at 
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Meadow Bluff if Lee would say which, that he laughed the 
enemy to scorn, and that he was ready to do, suffer and 
die for the cause, but that any imputation upon his motives 
would make him “perhaps, no longer a military subordi¬ 
nate of any man who breathes. ” Lee then “went to the 
mountain,” and on the 23d, learning that Rosecrans had 
occupied in force the crest of Big Sewell, brought up 
Floyd to the mountain position which Wise had held with 
such tenacity. He did this, because it was the most 
defensible line, and he also caused reinforcements to be 
sent by Loring, which increased the Confederate strength 
at Little Sewell mountain to 8,000 or 9,000 men. General 
Wise was relieved from command, and assigned to another 
field of equal importance and dignity. 

General Rosecrans on Big Sewell mountain had about 
the same number of men as Lee, but each had exagger¬ 
ated reports of the strength of the other, and it was difficult 
for either to make an offensive move. Lee naturally 
anticipated that Rosecrans would attempt to continue 
his advance, and waited for an opportunity to thwart it. 
Thus the two forces observed each other across a deep 
gorge for eleven days, during which period the Confed¬ 
erates, poorly sheltered from the tempests of wind and 
rain, suffered severely. “It cost us more men, sick and 
dead,” General Floyd averred, “than the battle of Ma¬ 
nassas.” Finally, on the morning of October 6th, it was 
found that Rosecrans had retreated, and on pursuit it 
appeared that he had fled with considerable precipitation 
and disorder. 

While this was going on, there was renewed activity 
before Cheat mountain. General Reynolds, on October 
3d, set out to make an attack upon Camp Bartow, 12 
miles from the summit of Cheat mountain, taking with 
him 5,000 Ohio and Indiana troops and Howe’s battery. 
Jackson’s pickets were driven in early in the morning, 
but were reinforced by 100 men under Col. Edward John¬ 
son, Twelfth Georgia, who held the enemy in check 
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nearly an hour, not withdrawing until outflanked and 
under fire of six pieces of artillery. This gave time for 
a proper disposition of Jackson’s little army of less than 
2,000 men, for a defense of the works which they had par¬ 
tially completed. An artillery duel now began and con¬ 
tinued with energy and with circumstances of romantic 
scenery and reverberating thunder from the surrounding 
mountains that made the scene one long to be remem¬ 
bered by the soldiers waiting for their part in the fight. 
Presently the enemy sent a strong column of infantry 
across the shallow river against Jackson’s left wing, 
which the Arkansans drove back in confusion. On the 
other flank a more formidable movement developed, 
while a direct attack was made in front. But the enemy 
was met with such a well-directed fire of musketry and 
artillery, that his whole force finally fell back in disorder, 
leaving behind some of their killed and a stand of United 
States colors. The combat in which the Confederates 
won such brilliant distinction, lasted from 7 in the 
morning until 2:30 in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
whose well-filled haversacks indicated a purpose to make 
a much more protracted campaign, was in full retreat to 
his mountain fastness. The official returns on each 
side show a loss in killed and wounded: Confederate 39, 
Federal 43; Confederates taken prisoner, 13. 

Some indication of the sufferings of the soldiers in this 
mountain campaign is given in the appeal of Col. John 
B. Baldwin to Secretary Benjamin, from his post on the 
top of Alleghany mountain. He reported that the coun¬ 
try, sparsely settled, producing little surplus at any time, 
was now especially barren. Supplies from the Hardy 
valley were interrupted by the enemy’s incursions, the 
roads to Petersburg and Staunton would be impassable 
in winter, and even then (October) his horses were on 
half rations. Winter rapidly approaching would find 
them without huts or houses or tools to build shelters 
with. Perhaps some relief was given these gallant men. 
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At any rate, they were kept there, at Camp Baldwin, or 
Alleghany, and reinforced by the Twelfth Georgia, 
Thirty-first Virginia, Anderson's and Miller’s batteries, 
and a detachment of the Pittsylvania cavalry under Lieu¬ 
tenant Dabney, making about 1,200 effectives in all, and 
put under the command of Col. Edward Johnson. 

In December, after an interval of quiet in the Cheat 
Mountain district, Johnson was attacked by a Federal 
force of 1,760 men under Gen. R. H. Milroy. At first 
pushed back by superior numbers, on the right, also 
assailed on the left, the Confederates fought with such 
unflinching courage, Virginians and Georgians alike, that 
the enemy was finally repulsed. This was the bloodiest 
fight, so far, in western Virginia. The total Confederate 
loss was 20 killed, 98 wounded and 28 missing; the Fed¬ 
eral loss, 20 killed, 107 wounded and 10 missing. 

After the retreat of Rosecrans to the Hawk’s Nest and 
Gauley bridge, Lee detached Floyd for a movement up 
the south side of the New river, and that general crossed 
about October 16th, with the available portions of Rus¬ 
sell's Mississippi regiment, Phillips’ legion, the Four¬ 
teenth Georgia and the Fifty-first, Forty-fifth, Thirty- 
sixth and Twenty-second Virginia and 500 cavalry, in all 
about 4,000 men. In this southern region the enemy 
was in possession as far as Raleigh, having laid waste 
the village of Fayette and the country upon his lines of 
march, penetrated within 70 miles of the Virginia & Ten¬ 
nessee railroad, and produced great alarm among the 
people of Mercer, Giles and Monroe counties. Floyd 
occupied Fayette and established his camp on Cotton hill, 
a rocky mass in the angle of the junction of New and 
Kanawha rivers, where he startled Rosecrans on Novem¬ 
ber 1 st, by opening with cannon on the camp at Gauley. 
To do this, he had moved his guns by hand over pre- 
cipitous hills for many miles. With his cannon and 
sharpshooters, he greatly annoyed the Federals, sinking 
one of the ferryboats, which served in lieu of the burned 
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bridge. He hoped that a concerted attack would be made 
from Meadow Bluff, but the force there was inadequate. 

General Lee soon returned to Richmond and in Novem¬ 
ber was transferred to the department of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, his military reputation for the time 
under an unwarranted eclipse. 

From Rosecrans' army, which was stationed along the 
river from Kanawha Falls to the Hawk’s Nest, Colonel 
DeVilliers, of the Second Kentucky, was sent across the 
Kanawha at the mouth of the Gauley by ferry on Novem¬ 
ber ioth, with several hundred men, and a brisk skirmish 
resulted in the repulse of his attack. On the next day 
the Federals being reinforced, renewed the advance, and 
after vigorous skirmishes, Floyd abandoned the front of 
the mountain and moved his camp to the rear. On the 
i ath, General Schenck crossed with his brigade and occu¬ 
pied Cotton hill, and General Benham moved from Loop 
creek to attack Floyd in the rear. But the latter evaded 
the trap prepared for him, and fell back upon Loop 
mountain, with little loss, except that Lieut-Col. St 
George Croghan, one of the most gallant officers in the 
service, fell in a skirmish at McCoy’s mill, November 
14th, after which Floyd took position on Piney creek. 

Previous to this Colonel Clarkson with the cavalry had 
been sent on a raid toward the Ohio river, and that gallant 
officer at Guyandotte, November ioth, attacked a body of 
recruits for a Federal regiment, called the Ninth Virginia, 
U. S. A., killing a considerable number, and taking 70 
prisoners and 30 horses, some stores, and 200 or 300 rifles. 
Some of the dead were thrown from the bridge into the 
river. Among the prisoners were K. V. Whaley, mem¬ 
ber of Congress, and several other Ohio citizens, and 
Clarkson also brought back with him several citizens of 
the town. He held Guyandotte until the next day, 
when a steamboat came up with reinforcements, upon 
which the Confederates withdrew and the Federals from 
Ohio set fire to the town, which had already suffered 
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so far as the Union citizens were concerned. Thus the 
Guyandotte valley was introduced to the horrors of war. 

Floyd was ordered to Dublin Depot, in December, and 
he finally abandoned the Kanawha valley. On Decem¬ 
ber 15th, CoL George Crook, of the Thirty-sixth Ohio, 
sent out a detachment, which scattered the guards left at 
Meadow Bluff, burned the encampment, and returned 
after gleaning the livestock of the neighborhood. Ral¬ 
eigh Court House was occupied by a portion of Schenck’s 
brigade, December 28th. The Huntersville line also 
was abandoned, General Loring leaving a guard of about 
250 men, who were scattered on January 8th by an expe¬ 
dition from Huttonsville, which defeated the Confeder¬ 
ates despite their gallant stand in two skirmishes, and 
entering the town, burned the military stores. 

Thus the year closed with no organized Confederate 
commands in the State except in the northeast, though 
Gen. Edward Johnson, commanding the Monterey line, 
still clung to his mountain post on the border, Camp Alle¬ 
ghany, and held two regiments, Goode’s and Scott’s, near 
Monterey. 

There were some little affairs in the center of the State 
in December, one in Roane county, in which a noted 
partisan, Lowerbum, came to his death, and about De¬ 
cember 30th a force of Confederate partisans issued from 
Webster county, drove the Federal garrison from Brax¬ 
ton Court House, and burned the military stores there. 
But this was followed by swift retaliation, many of the 
band being killed and their homes burned—26 houses, 
the Federal commander reported. 

At this time 40,000 Federal troops occupied the State, 
under the general command of Rosecrans, the Kanawha 
district being in charge of General Cox, the Cheat Moun¬ 
tain district under Milroy, and the Railroad district under 
Kelley, the West Virginia soldier who was promoted brig¬ 
adier-general in the United States army after his suc¬ 
cess at Philippi 







CHAPTER IV, 


OPERATIONS IN THE NORTHEAST — KELLEY’S CAM¬ 
PAIGN AGAINST ROMNEY —STONEWALL JACKSON 
IN COMMAND IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY—HIS 
CAMPAIGN TO BATH AND ROMNEY. 


O N August 3, 1861, Rosecrans had assigned General 

Kelley to the special military district of Grafton, 
embracing the Baltimore & Ohio railroad from 
Grafton to Cumberland, and the Northwestern Virginia 
from Grafton. Under his command nearly 4,000 men 
were stationed at Grafton and along the railroad. In 
September, Col. Angus W. McDonald, a leader in the 
Confederate cause in the lower Shenandoah valley, was 
stationed at Romney with his cavalry regiment, the 
Seventy-seventh militia regiment under CoL E. H. Mc¬ 
Donald, the One Hundred and Fourteenth militia under 
CoL A. Monroe, and one gun under Lieutenant Lion- 
berger, in all about 600 men. Upon this command an 
attack was made from New Creek Station, or Keyser, by 
Kelley's soldiers, September 23d. The advance pickets 
being driven in, the enemy attempted to force their pass¬ 
age through the Mechanicsburg and Hanging Rock 
passes, of the South Branch mountain, toward Romney, 
but were repulsed at the first by Major Funsten, while 
Capt. E. H. Myers and CoL E. H. McDonald, with a few 
men, defeated the attack at Hanging Rock in true mount¬ 
aineer style, by rolling rocks down upon the road as well 
as using their rifles, before which attack the Federal cav¬ 
alry fell back in confusion, riding down the infantry and 
leaving some dead upon the road and in the river. Later 
the enemy advanced in force and gained the two passes, 
and after some brisk skirmishing the Confederates aban- 
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doned Romney and fell back toward North River mount¬ 
ain, fearing to be cut off from Winchester. The next 
morning Funsten’s cavalry and the artillery successfully 
attacked the enemy at Romney, making a daring charge 
under heavy fire. The Federals began a retreat, and 
were pursued nearly to New Creek. 

On October 2 2d, General Kelley was assigned to com¬ 
mand of the Federal department of Harper’s Ferry and 
Cumberland. On the 25th he massed a still more for¬ 
midable force at New Creek, and marched against Rom¬ 
ney, while Colonel John’s Maryland cavalry regiment 
moved from Patterson’s creek to strike the Confeder¬ 
ates in the rear. Passing Mechanicsburg Gap without 
resistance, they found the Confederates on the 26th in 
position on the cemetery hill at the town, where the little 
band made a gallant resistance for an hour or more. It 
was only after an assault by overwhelming numbers that 
McDonald’s command retired, withdrawing their artil¬ 
lery and making another stand east of town, from which 
they were again compelled to retreat. General Kelley 
reported the capture of artillery and baggage train and 
small-arms, but no prisoners. Colonel John’s cavalry, 
mentioned above, was met at South Branch bridge, near 
Springfield, by Colonel Monroe, and defeated with con¬ 
siderable loss. A Federal force was stationed at Romney, 
while Colonel Monroe encamped 15 miles east, at the 
town of Hanging Rock. About two months afterward 
there was a considerable engagement between some of 
Kelley’s troops and the Confederates, at Blue’s Gap, 
about 15 miles east of Romney, in which the Confeder¬ 
ates were victorious. Kelley’s men on this march de¬ 
stroyed by fire a group of houses known as the village of 
Frenchburg, as well as the residences of some of the best 
people of the county. 

On the 4th of November, Thomas J. Jackson, with the 
immortal battle-name of “Stonewall,’' earned at Manas¬ 
sas, and the rank of major-general, returned to the val- 
WVa 7 
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ley and assumed command of that district, his only regret 
at the assignment being that his Stonewall brigade was 
not ordered at first to accompany him. This separation 
was so painful as to cause him to say, “Had this commu¬ 
nication not come as an order, I should instantly have 
declined it and continued in command of the brave old 
brigade.' * 

Jackson was a descendant of a sterling western Vir¬ 
ginia family, which first settled in Hardy county and then 
moving across the Alleghany ridge made their home in 
Buckhannon. He was bom at Clarksburg, and his 

mother's grave is in the soil of the new State. The spot 
where reposes the venerated woman who gave this hero 
birth is thus described: 

On the top of a wooded hill near the mining village of 
Anstead, Fayette county, W. Va, is an old graveyard 
still used as a burying place by the dwellers in this 
mountainous region. It is greatly neglected, and many 
graves are scarcely to bo found, though a few are pro¬ 
tected by little pens of fence rails. The location is so 
beautiful and the view it commands is so extensive and 
exquisite that it is worthy of being well cared for. Among 
those who lie buried here is the mother of that Christian 
soldier, Thomas Jonathan Jackson. The grave, or spot, 
for the grave is scarcely to be recognized, has been 
kindly cared for by Stephen M. Taylor, formerly of 
Albemarle county. But no stone was erected until a 
gentleman of Staunton, Capt. Thomas D. Ransom, one 
of his old soldiers, seeing the neglected condition of the 
grave, had prepared a simple but suitable monument: a 
tall slab of marble with an inscription giving the dates of 
her birth and death, and adding that it is “a tribute to 
the mother of Stonewall Jackson by one of his old 
brigade.'' 

Among the valleys and hills of this romantic part of the 
Old Dominion, Jackson passed his boyhood and the greater 
part of his life until appointed to a cadetship at West 
Point. After his military life in Mexico he was elected 

to a professorship in the Virginia military institute, sit¬ 
uated in the splendid valley which reposes in beauty and 
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grandeur between the Blue ridge and the Alleghany 
mountains. There a ten years 1 service, from 1851, allied 
him again with the western portion of his native State, 
identified him with its interests, and explains his ardent 
desire to hold it as a part of the “Old Dominion” for¬ 
ever. 

General Jackson was accustomed to speak of western 
Virginia as “our section of the State,” and no one de¬ 
plored more than he the divisions among its people which 
exposed them to special severities during the war. After 

the brilliant victory at First Manassas, his thoughts 
turned to the reverses which the Confederates were 
suffering in his home country. Learning that Lee had 
been sent there, he expressed his wish to “go and give 
my feeble aid as an humble instrument in the hands of 
Providence in retrieving the down-trodden loyalty of that* 
part of my native State. ” In August he wrote to Colonel 
Bennett, first auditor of the Virginia commonwealth: 

Should you ever have on to ask for a brigade from 
this army for the Northwest, I hop© mine will be the one 
selected. This is, of course, confidential, as it is my duty 
to serve wherever I may be placed, and I desire to be 
always where most needed. But it is natural for one’s 
affections to turn to the home of his boyhood and family. 

When General Jackson arrived at Winchester, he had 
at his disposal only the militia brigades of Boggs, Carson 
and Meem, McDonald’s cavalry and Henderson’s mounted 
company. Jackson began upon his arrival the important 

work of organizing, recruiting and drilling these troops, 
and was soon reinforced by his Stonewall brigade. The 
disasters which had occurred in the western counties were 
dispiriting to the desolate people of that section, and 
their numerous and urgent appeals for relief and protec¬ 
tion were so great that he felt the necessity of a vigorous 
campaign even in the midst of winter. His spirit was 
stirred within him as he heard of the rapid advances of 
the invasion over the land of his boyhood, and thus 
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moved to begin military operations without delay, he 

petitioned the secretary of war to send the entire com¬ 
mand of General Loring to reinforce him at Winchester 
for the purpose of making an immediate attempt to cap¬ 
ture the Federal forces at Romney, commanded by Gen¬ 
eral Kelley. He stated to the secretary of war that it 
was of great importance to occupy northwestern Virginia 
at once, and that while the enemy was not expecting 
attack, during the severity of winter, was the Confeder¬ 
ate opportunity of achieving success. 

Jackson’s plan, as outlined in his letter of 1861, cov¬ 
ered a campaign which included a general battle with 
McClellan, who was to be defeated, and the reoccupation 
of the northwest counties and the Kanawha valley. 
The proposed campaign was undoubtedly hazardous, but 
the ardent spirit of Jackson saw that the chances of a 
great success were on the Confederate side. 

The eagerness of Jackson to be striking a blow against 
the enemy somewhere would not suffer him to wait for a 
decision which seems = delayed in a too cau¬ 

tious consideration of obstacles. Believing that even his 
small command could be made effective, before the 
arrival of the army of the Northwest, and as a good exer¬ 
cise in the chilly December, he moved upon Dam No. 5, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio canal, which was being used 
by the Federals in forwarding troops and supplies. The 
expedition involved more hardship than danger. Though 
Banks, with a large force, was near the opposite bank of 
the Potomac, Jackson deceived that Federal officer easily 
by making a diversion with Virginia militia toward 
Williamsport. 

Early in December, Taliaferro’s brigade of the army 
of the Northwest—the First Georgia, Third Arkansas, 
Twenty-third and Thirty-seventh Virginia regiments, 
arrived, and a few weeks later more of the same army 
reported, under General Loring, consisting of Col. Wil¬ 
liam Gilham’s brigade—the Twenty-first, Forty-second 







